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II.— SOME TENDENCIES OF ITALIAN LYEIC 
POETEY IN THE TEECENTO 

It is not easy to form an adequate conception of the 
course of Italian lyric poetry in the fourteenth century; 
partly because not all the relevant material has been pub- 
lished, 1 partly because the admitted faults of the period 
have been held to justify a neglect of most of its represen- 
tatives in favor of a concentrating of attention on the great 
names of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Such an atti- 
tude, however, involves the disregard of much that is 
needed for an accurate view of the time, and the neglect of 
many poets who, while not uniformly inspired, give us 
much of genuine beauty and significance. It is accord- 
ingly my design to set forth, in broad but not unfaithful 
fashion, the main causes which gave this large body of 
verse not only its easily noted defects, but also its real, tho 
not always recognized, merits. 



The first tentative essays of Italian lyric were, as all 
know, taken over and transfigured by the Tuscan school of 
the dolce stil nuovo, which, initiated by Guinizelli, was 
brought by Gavalcanti to Florence, where it soon assem- 
bled a little band united by common aims and high achieve- 

1 The most accessible collections are Carducci's Antica Lirica Itali- 
ana and Volpi's Rime di Trecentisti Minori (both Florence, 1907), 
reference to which is made by the abbreviations ALI and TM re- 
spectively. Numerous poems, however, must be sought in scattered 
and often recondite publications, and a considerable body of mate- 
rial has never been printed at all. The best general history of the 
period is Volpi, II Trecento (Milan, 1898). 
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ment. We do not always realize how brief was the real 
duration of this school; a comparatively short period 
sufficed for the gathering of its members and the setting 
forth of its message. The most characteristic work of its 
poets, like the scholastic mode of thought which had led 
to it, belongs almost wholly to the Dugento ; nay, even be- 
fore the end of the century Dante had already shown ten- 
dencies in his lyrics which pointed to new developments. 
Yet the accomplishment of the school had been very great. 
Its members, for the first time in the history of Italian 
poetry, had been free, in full command of their means, to 
express themselves as they would ; and their legacy was a 
lyrical technique rich in subtle and varied stanza-forms, 
and expressed in a most carefully chosen vocabulary. 
They had also made the canzone a vehicle of abstract 
thought, by discussing the true nature of love ; a tendency 
which Dante had carried further by his close analysis of 
some of love's attendant virtues. His departure from the 
circle of strictly stil nuovo ideas had also led him, in the 
rime pietrose, to seek an expression of vivid personal 
emotion which should be as directly and humanly rendered 
as possible. The perfected lyrical technique through 
which the new conception of love had been set forth, and 
the new range of subjects to which Dante's genius had 
pointed the way, were thus the basis of development which 
the school offered its successors. 

The civil strife in Florence which, in 1302, cast out 
Dante, along with Petrarch's father and many more, 
marked the end of the school as a unified group, but not, 
of course, the end of its influence. Indeed, one result of 
the dispersal of the school was a revival of interest in 
poetry in regions where it had previously been less culti- 
vated. Thus Dante's sojourn in the Veneto, at the very 
end of his career, led to a brief movement, shown in such 
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men as Giovanni Quirini and Mccold de' Rossi. The 
latter, a native of Treviso, was not only a poet himself, 
but a student of the poems of others. We still possess the 
codex 1 which he compiled about 1325, as a repository of 
much work of his predecessors, including Dante and Cino 
da Pistoia, and of his own poems. Among the latter a 
minute imitation of Cavalcanti's famous Donna mi prega, 
accompanied by a lengthy Latin commentary, shows a 
pious attempt to perpetuate the older scholastic attitude 
at a time when it had really lost its value. Cino da Pi- 
stoia, most voluminous and unequal of the school to which 
he does not entirely belong, was active until his death in 
1336 — an event lamented by the youthful Petrarch, whom 
he doubtless influenced. Sennuccio del Bene and Matteo 
Frescobaldi 2 carried on the tradition of the stil nuovo 
to the middle of the century ; to the same group seemingly 
belongs Jacopo Cecchi, whose two canzoni (ALI, nos. 97 
and 98) are technically very close to stil nuovo types. 
The precise relation of their work to what had preceded 
has yet to be adequately studied ; but it is unquestionably 
to be defined as survival rather than as actual growth. 

The one poet who possessed sufficient genius to make the 
realistic tendency of the stil nuovo the starting-point of a 
fresh development is Fazio degli Uberti. I have else- 
where 3 briefly discussed his relation to Dante, and the 
character of his work, and hence may merely note here 
that his best poems effected a readjustment of what was 
most vital in the stil nuovo to the new currents of the age 

1 Published by G. Lega, II Canzoniere Vatioano Barberiniano La- 
tino 3953, Bologna, 1915. For the date, see introduction, p. xxxiii. 

2 The poems of the former are practically complete in TM, pp. 27- 
39; those of the latter were edited by Carducci, Pistoia, 1866. 

3 See Fazio degli Uberti as a Lyric Poet, in Romania Review, v, 
pp. 350 ff. 
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which, had a consistent transition from old to new been 
possible, would have brought notable results. As it was, 
he clearly indicated the fresh paths open to lyric poetry, 
and did much to shape its course ; but a complete realiza- 
tion of these tendencies was forbidden by the age itself, 
for reasons now to be examined. 

II 

]STo study of the Trecento can be adequate which does 
not begin with a realization of the effect of changed politi- 
cal conditions on society at large. The strife of Empire 
and Papacy which had rent the previous century was, 
after the death of Henry VII. and the removal of the 
Papal seat to Avignon, practically a dead issue. The 
names of Guelf and Ghibelline still survived, and the em- 
perors — notably Ludwig of Bavaria and Charles IV. of 
Luxemburg — still endeavored to influence Italian affairs; 
with some resultant echoes in literature, but little real 
effect. Yet the internal conflicts of Italy were as keen as 
ever, save that now they centered about the efforts of a 
host of petty princes or soldiers of fortune to gain or 
consolidate local power at the expense of the decaying 
communes ; while greater rulers — Eobert of Naples in the 
south, and Visconti in the north — cherished the ambition 
of bringing the entire land under their control. As a 
result of these incessant struggles, little continuous quiet 
was possible; and lyric poets, like other citizens, were 
often exiles, compelled to frequent changes of residence, 
and unable to establish a durable tradition in their art, 
or to write in leisure and tranquillity. 

It is further true that many poets of the time were of 
humble origin, and hence obliged to eke out a living be- 
tween desultory practice of some learned profession and 
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the favor of some prince who would employ them in minor 
diplomatic or political capacity, or in even more menial 
service. Even Fazio, tho he could boast descent from 
Farinata, was by that very descent born into exile, and 
condemned to seek service where he could find it. Con- 
strained to put his Muse at the disposal of Scaligers and 
Visconti, he failed even so to escape the pangs of poverty 
and neglect ; and what was true of one who possessed high 
lineage and geniune gifts would be all the more true of 
men of more dubious talents and humbler birth. They 
could hardly fail to seek what they might at some court, 
generally in northern Italy — at Bologna, for instance, 
under the rule of Giovanni d'Oleggio, and most of all 
with the Visconti. Changes of allegiance were naturally 
frequent, as the favor which they enjoyed waned, or as 
their benefactors were driven from power in the perpetual 
strife of factions. Their prosperity was at best uncertain, 
the esteem in which they were held scant; the danger of 
withdrawal of protection involved constant peril of pov- 
erty, the shifting of residence favored vagabondage and 
all its attendant vices. 

We can scarcely wonder that such conditions fostered 
many poems neither limpid nor cheerful. They directly 
inspired a whole class of lyrics — invectives against ever- 
threatening poverty, 1 or against Fortune that ruled the 
world so ill; long catalogs of personal defects, or more 
or less futile promises of repentance. Fazio himself found 
material here, tho his descent and his innate power kept 
him, for the most part, from undignified excess. Per- 

1 Cf . the poem poverta, come tu sei un manto, in Renier's Fazio, 
p. 177, and the similar, tho inferior, O poverta, che ti distrugga 
Iddio, printed by S. Debenedetti in Boll, delta Societa Filologica 
Romana, N. S., m (1912), p. 17, who adds references to other poems 
on the theme. 
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haps impelled by his example, his eccentric friend Antonio 
da Ferrara devised that most characteristic form, the 
disperata. This, as the name implies, is a graduated 
series of curses, ranging from the universe in general, 
through the poet's parents, to his own personal short- 
comings. Even tho poets found, in the harsh conditions 
of the age and the abundance of their failings, opportunity 
for occasional vivid phrases, the general tendency of such 
poems must obviously be toward ' the grotesque or the 
trivial, especially when, as was often the case, it was un- 
controlled by any fine moral or critical sense. 

It follows that we need not be surprised at the discovery 
that our knowledge of the lives of these hapless poets is in 
the highest degree fragmentary. Occasional allusions in 
the class of poems just discussed, and occasional documents 
accidentally preserved, may cast a momentary light, im- 
mediately withdrawn; or the references in some poem 
written in connection with a particular event may enable 
us to fix the residence of its writer at a given moment. 
To illustrate this state of affairs, let us glance at what we 
know of the careers of two typical figures, Antonio da 
Ferrara and Bartolommeo da Castel della Pieve. 

Ill 

Antonio de' Beccari 1 was born at Ferrara, in the year 
1315, as he himself states. His father, a butcher (hence 
the family name), contrived to give his two sons, Antonio 
and Mccolo, a good classical education, but, in the for- 
mer's case at least, with rather dubious results. Antonio, 

1 The most complete account of his life and writings is Ezio Levi's 
Antomo e Niccold da Ferrara, in Atti e Memorie della Deputassione 
Ferrarese di Storia Patria, vol. xix (1909), on chapter v of which 
the ensuing paragraph is based. 
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tho endowed with a quick and eager mind, soon fell into 
habits of dissipation, especially of gambling ; and, despite 
occasional efforts at reform, he became a thorough vaga- 
bond. In 1343 he was at Bologna, where in the next year 
he committed an assault on a Florentine minstrel, and 
was in consequence banished, to spend the ensuing period 
in poverty and wandering. He returned to Bologna, how- 
ever, and in 1350 secured a formal pardon. For the next 
decade he used Bologna as his base of operations, making 
thence frequent excursions to the neighboring courts; 
now enjoying the favor of their rulers, now indulging in 
such exploits as setting the altar-candles before Dante's 
tomb at Bavenna, as Sacchetti vividly relates (novella 
cxxi). In 1353 he was in Venice, in the company of 
Petrarch, whom he soon forsook in order to squander his 
substance among the gamblers of the Kialto, until he was 
fain to pawn his valise, as he describes in an amusing 
pair of sonnets (TM, pp. 50, 51), and retreat to Padua. 
When, in 1360, Bologna passed under the control of the 
Church, Antonio withdrew to Tuscany, where we lose 
sight of him, and where he probably died not long after 
1364; for his disordered career had brought him a pre- 
mature old age, making him speak of himself as vecchio e 
canuto at forty-two. 

Our knowledge of Antonio's life is much illuminated 
by the numerous autobiographic details included in his 
poems, notably in the five capitoli 2 addressed to the Vir- 
gin. In the most powerful of these, the third, he gives us 
an unflinching self-portrait. At first he proudly records 
his early promise, and its inconsistency with his present 
estate : 



2 Printed by Bini, Rime e Prose del Buon Secolo, Lucca, 1852, pp. 
26-35. 
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Costui non nacque a yiver cogli pravi; 
Anzi concede tanta di ragione, 

Che molta gente fe' meravigliare, 
Essendo ancor d' eta puro garzone (terz. 9, 10) ; 

but he soon passes to frank admission of his disordered 
and irresponsible way of living, and, knowing well enough 
his essential instability, gives his verdict on it with re- 
strained bitterness: 

Egli e ben ver che talor gli rincreace 

Questa cose lascive, e par volere 
Seguir quell' opre che in fama accresce. 
Sta pure un poco, tu '1 vedrai cadere; 

In lui virtu n£ fermezza non dura, 
Che la ragion sottomette al volere (terz. 35, 36). 

Precisely when he wrote the famous disperata (TM, p. 47) 
does not appear ; but it touches on most of the hapless cir- 
cumstances of his life — his childhood, his unprofitable 
studies, his vain services to the great — and bitterly curses 
his father's ill-starred efforts for his advancement, and 
his own failure to profit by them. No poetry of the time 
gives us a more vivid picture of the havoc wrought in a 
truly gifted and sensitive nature by the pitfalls of the age ; 
even tho it is at times overdrawn and pedantic, the cry of 
a tortured soul breaks through, and speaks with dignity 
and passion. 

Bartolommeo da Castel della Pieve, 3 tho not (so far as 
we can tell) a vagabond like Antonio, was scarcely happier 
or more settled in his mode of life. Born, early in the 
Trecento, in the sleepy little Umbrian town later famous 
as the birthplace of Perugino, he became a wandering 
teacher, or maestro, finding a livelihood where he might. 
He too was at Bologna, in the service of Giovanni d'Oleg- 

8 See F. Novati, Bartolommeo da Castel della Pieve, in Oiornale 
Btorico xii, pp. 181 ff., for an account of his life and works. 
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gio ; later he spent some time in Tuscany, exchanging son- 
nets with Sacchetti, and letters with Salutati, who praised 
his Latin style and exhorted him to the study of theology. 
In 1370 he wrote a canzone to offer good advice to the 
Perugines, who had just submitted to the Pope ; and soon 
thereafter he decided to seek his fortune in the North 
with some Lombard prince. On reaching Brescia he was 
(for no cause, he says) cast into jail, but opportunely 
rescued by the Podesta, Manfredino da Sassuolo, himself 
an exile, who made him tutor to his sons. 4 Here our in- 
formation stops ; and we can only hope that he did not live 
to witness the betrayal and death of his benefactor in 
1389. 

Not many of Bartolommeo's poems can be read with 
pleasure throughout ; yet, despite his insecure command of 
form, and his undigested learning, he had shrewd flashes 
of common sense, and sundry gleams of true poetry evoked 
by the realistic trend of his time. His most popular can- 
zone, Cruda, selvaggia, fugitiva e fera (TM, p. 73), tho 
abundantly illustrative of his faults, rises at times to a 
swiftness and vigor of expression that reminds us of Fazio, 
as in this stanza : 

Deh, per Dio, corre e allegra ti specchia 

Vagheggiando te stessa e immaginando 

Con un vago piacer le tue bellezze; 

E per tua compagnia prendi una vecchia 

Che si ricordi del bel tempo quando 

La prese amor nelle prime vaghezze; 

E tu riguarda ben le sue fattezze, 

Le sue parole ascolta e' sospir soi, 

Ed al tuo specchio poi 

Kitorna e mira i tuoi biondi capelli, 

Mira le fresche rose e' fiori e' gigli 



*For our knowledge of these events" we are indebted to a letter by 
Bartolommeo himself, printed by Novati, p. 204. 
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Che 'ntomo a' tuoi begli occhi 

Vernan, che par che fiocchi 

Dal tuo bel viso un ciel di nuove stelle, 

La tua Candida gola e le mammelle 

Che 'n sul bel petto par ciascuna un fiore: 

Po' pensa cio che vali senza amore. 

Nor are the lines in which his betrayed maiden sends 
forth the song that tells her sad tale 5 without a quiet but 
sincere sentiment: 

La crudel vita e '1 mio dolor tu '1 sai; 
Novellal dunque fanciullescamente, 
Che forse dama o mie simil servente 
D'amor farai, per mia pieta, divise 
Da tanto caso; e di': Quel che conquise 
Questa fanciulla e fe' di se crudele 
Fu dolce gusto d'amorosa fele. 

By the lives of these two hapless poets we may suffi- 
ciently judge of the disadvantages under which many 
writers of the Trecento were fain to exist, whether through 
their own vices, like Antonio, or, as we may charitably 
conjecture in the case of Bartolommeo, through low estate 
and capricious fortune. We can scarcely wonder that 
their poems should be largely inspired by the desire to win 
the favor of a patron, or should reflect, in lament or impre- 
cation, the troubled conditions which gave them birth. 
Except in these latter cases, with their obvious opportuni- 
ties for lapses of taste, poetry which was the direct out- 
come of a desire for personal expression must needs be of 
subordinate utility. Moreover, even when the impulse 
was there, it had to strive against certain other tendencies 
which, in less obvious but equally certain fashion, led it 
astray from its true aim, and hampered its development. 

"See the canzone Acoorr' uomo, accorr' womo, ogni uom soceorra, 
printed by Novati, p. 214. 
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IV 

We could be confident, even without the testimony of 
Dante's De Vulgari Eloquentia, that the poets of the stil 
nuovo were of a genuinely critical temper. The care 
shown in choice of vocabulary, in construction of stanzas, 
in coherence of thought, indicates a close attention to such 
technical matters of which Dante's treatise is merely an 
extensive and definitive confirmation. But in the new age 
such an interest was hard pressed by the dispersive ten- 
dencies of society just discussed, which made it practically 
impossible for poets to secure the leisure needed for calm 
reflection on the technical problems of their art. This 
state of affairs involved certain consequences of a more 
strictly literary sort which combined with the others to 
promote the disintegration of pure lyric. 

We note, first of all, a decided tendency to make the 
canzone a vehicle for strange subjects. Thus Dante's son 
Piero employs it to defend his father's memory against 
the charge of heresy ; * and poet after poet presses it into 
the service of moralizing and would-be philosophical dis- 
cussion of abstract themes. Lyrics of such a reflective cast 
had of course been written by earlier Italian poets, nota- 
bly Guittone d'Arezzo and those whom he influenced ; they 
had received the sanction of Dante ; and it is therefore not 
remarkable that the poets of the Trecento should have fol- 
lowed such precedents. Sturdy Bindo Bonichi, 2 who was 
practically a contemporary of Dante, wrote almost exclu- 
sively on such topics, with occasional touches of shrewd 

1 See the canzone Queste sette arti Uberali in versi ( TM, p. 43 ) , in 
which each art is allotted a stanza for her plea. 

* Cf . I. Sanesi, Bindo Bonichi da Siena e le sue Rime, in Giornale 
Storioo, xvm, p. 1. The poems were edited by Ferrari (Bologna, 

1857). 
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observation or satiric humor, tho not, for the most part, 
with much felicity of expression. He was a native of 
Siena, a merchant who held sundry responsible offices in 
his city, evidently devoted much time to study, and later 
became an oblate of Santa Maria della Misericordia, dying 
in 1337. His younger follower, Gregorio d'Arezzo, 3 shows 
similar traits, except that he was a physician, and had a 
somewhat lighter touch. Occasional bits of realism en- 
liven the soberness of their poems, as in this little genre 
scene from Gregorio : 

Quand' uom torna a veder la sua famiglia 
Con foggia nuova di paese strano, 
Non e a mano a mano 
Conosciuto per padre dai suo' nati; 
Ma poi che l'uno e 1'altro si consiglia, 
Tutti lo miran, tutti onor li fanno, 
Come color che sanno 
Che da lui son prodotti e generati. 

On the whole, however, these poets, and still more their 
successors, were not endowed with that tact which had led 
the poets of the stil nuovo to deal sparingly in such moral- 
izing, nor with the logical skill which had carried Dante 
triumphantly through the demonstration of the nature of 
true nobility. Moreover, the stil nuovo, freely tho it had 
used the science of its day, had never been prodigal of 
citation; and it had notably abstained from the use of 
proper names drawn from antiquity. Coincidence or 
not, it is worth noting that the sole case of the kind in 
Dante's authentic lyrics is precisely in one of the canzoni 
which, as we have seen, opened a new field for Italian 
lyric. 4 But the typical Trecentists were fain to make a 

* See his poems, edited by A. Ugolini, Livorno, 1901. 
*I allude to the mention of Dido in v. 36 of Gosi nel mio parlar 
voglio esser aspro. 
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show of learning at the least expense ; so that we encounter 
in them a portentous outpour of undigested and often in- 
appropriate erudition. Hence, for example, the abundant 
use of astrology, sometimes to an extent which renders 
poems unintelligible without special comment — a dismal 
tho unconscious parody of the real knowledge, sound at 
least for their own time, which the stil nuovo poets had 
possessed. 5 But an even readier means, at once easier to 
apply and more grateful to an age already touched by the 
revival of interest in antiquity, was the promiscuous use 
of proper names drawn from classical mythology and 
history. 6 

!No single trait does so much to render the reading of 
Trecento lyric unendurable as this abuse of inexpedient 
erudition. Almost every poet falls its victim ; even Fazio 
is by no means exempt, tho in him such allusions occur 
rather in groups than scattered through entire poems, and 
much of his best work is entirely free from them. Exam- 
ples meet us on every hand ; but perhaps the most flagrant 
is the canzone fior d'ogni citta, donna del mondo, 7 which 
reads like nothing but Smith's Dictionary of Classical 
Biography turned into rime. Here is a specimen stanza: 

Ove li due gentili Scipioni? 

Ove il tuo grande Cesare possente? 

Ove Bruto valente, 



"See, e. g., the opening of Fazio's eleventh canzone in Renier's 
edition, and the thirteenth stanza of Bruzio Visconti's Mai d'amor 
parla chi d'amor non sente {ALI, no. 110). Bonichi's seventeenth 
canzone expounds the theory of astrology. 

•The influence of the Commedia should not be overlooked in this 
connection. 

' Once ascribed to Boccaccio, but rejected, with others, by his 
latest editor, Massera (Rime di G. Boccaccio, Bologna, 1914, p. 
xcviii), doubtless with justice. Not so much, however, can be said 
for his further suggestion that it may be Fazio's, which' ignores all 
internal evidence, and is supported by but one us. 
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Che vendicd lo stupro di Lucrezia? 

Furio Camillo e gli due Curioni, 

Marco Valeric- e quel tribun saccente 

Quinto Fabio seguente, 

Cornelio, quel che vinse Pirro e Grezia, 

Publio Sempron colla vinta Boezia? 

II fedel Fabio, Fulvio, Quinto Gneo 

Metel, Marco, Pompeo, 

Porzio Caton, Marcel, Quinto Cecilio, 

Tito Flaminio, e il buon Floro Lucilio? 

Matteo Frescobaldi, we may note, turns this tendency to 
purposes of satire when he sings the praises of a friend's 
love by comparing her to all the least reputable ladies of 
the ancient world ; 8 but few of his successors took their 
learning so lightly. 

At the same time that the canzone was thus invaded by 
strange material, it suffered a like degeneration in form. 
The poets of the stil nuovo had achieved their results in 
poems of moderate compass, rarely exceeding a length of 
thirteen or fourteen lines to the stanza, or using more than 
five stanzas (with or without commiato) to a poem. This 
is, at all events, the rule in the love-poems, and is also the 
prevailing custom with the writers who stand nearest to 
the stil nuovo tradition. It is to be remarked that the 
three canzoni of Dante which exceed 100 lines in length 
are precisely those in which he embarks on moralizing dis- 
cussions which are a departure from the strict spirit of 
his school, and hence are characterized by various novel- 
ties of form. In the Trecento, poems of well over 100 
lines (with consequent increase in the number of stanzas) 
are by no means infrequent, a fact indicated by the tech- 
nical term canzone distesa, used not only in manuscript 
rubrics, but by the poets themselves. 9 So far as I am 

* See Amico, che domandi e vuoi sapere, in Carducci's ed., p. 27. 
"Petrarch is in this regard a true child of his time. Out of 29 
canzoni 13 exceed a length of 100 lines. 
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aware, the undisputed priority in this direction is held by 
Francesco di Vannozzo, whose Pascolando mia mente al 
dolce prato 10 attains a total length of 304 lines ! 

Another aspect of this degeneration is to he found in the 
structure of the stanza itself. More and more, as the cen- 
tury advances, poets tend to substitute for the elaborately 
interwoven rime-schemes of the stil nuovo the simpler de- 
vice of a succession of couplets in the latter part of the 
stanza. In Dante we never find more than two successive 
couplets; in Braccio Bracci's Silenzio posto aveva al dire 
in rima {TM, p. 228) we find no less than six. At the 
same time a certain rigidity of structure in the whole 
canzone becomes apparent, in the uniform metrical 
schemes adopted by such moralizing poets as Bonichi and 
Gregorio d'Arezzo, and in the ending of each stanza with 
a learned allusion, illustrated by Antonio da Ferrara's 
disperata and Bruzio Visconti's Mai d'amor parla. 11 

When we assemble these various evidences of technical 
decline — the tendency to inordinate length, the reversion 
to a rudimentary arrangement of rimes, the greater rigid- 
ity of structure — we perceive that they are easily explica- 
ble as the outcome of the same lack of critical taste which 
had led to the choice of unsuitable subjects and to the pro- 
fusion of needless erudition, and which was itself in part 
the result of those disturbed social conditions which denied 
the poet a chance for an independent career, and made 
him subservient to a patron. As regards this last point, 
it may be noted that such Florentines as Pucci and Sac- 
chetti, who apparently live in a free commune, are yet 
nearly as subject to the tastes of that commune as the 

"Printed in Petrarea e la Lombardia (Milan, 1904), p. 73. 

11 A complete demonstration of these statements would require a 
much more detailed treatment, which I hope eventually to Bupply 
elsewhere. 
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poets of the Visconti were to the whims of their masters. 
Sacchetti's political verse shows the same characteristics 
of form and content that we have found to prevail in his 
time; when he is writing a canzone distesa against Pisa 
(TM, p. 119), or in praise of the Signori of Florence (ib., 
p. 141), he can be as verbose, as needlessly erudite, as 
eager for labor-saving devices, as any of his contemporar- 
ies. Only in his madrigals and ballate is he wholly free 
to write as he wishes, with those charming results, famil- 
iar to all his readers, which seem the closest parallel in 
Italian poetry to the songs of the Elizabethan age. 



Some of my readers may have wondered why I have 
made scant mention of Petrarch in discussing this cen- 
tury of which he is reputed the chief glory. One reason is 
that from what we know of his habits of composition — 
his long retention of work in his own hands for polishing 
and retouching — it is unlikely that his influence, except 
on persons (like Boccaccio) in his immediate circle, can 
have been great. The precise extent of that influence in 
the Trecento still awaits adequate study; but we must at 
all events not rashly assume that every poet of the time 
was exposed to it by the mere fact of being a contempor- 
ary. Moreover, Petrarch really stands outside the devel- 
opment I have been endeavoring to trace. His intellectual 
ancestry is to be found, not in the stil nuovo proper, but 
in that disposition to sentimentalize which is to be noted 
in Cino a — a disposition to enjoy the reflexes of one's 
nerves, to prolong observation of the quiverings of one's 

1 Cf. Carducci'a remarks in his preface to Rime di Cino e d'Altri, 
p. xxiii. 
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sensibilities, with a consequent centering of attention on 
oneself, an ultimate absorption into sheer egoism. I can 
see little evidence that he understood, or cared to under- 
stand, the older tradition ; when, as sometimes happens in 
bis earlier work, he adopts a motive from the Stil nuovo, 
it is in a wholly external way, which carries over none of 
the fervor of its prototype. 2 

It is a commonplace of criticism that Petrarch is the 
first modern poet, the first who leads us into the recesses 
of his personality, and shows us all its inner working. So, 
in a sense, he is ; but after all, what of this personality 
itself ? Is it really a great and commanding one ? I must 
confess that I do not find it so. Strip Petrarch of the 
stylistic perfection which clothes his ideas, and we shall 
find those ideas rather limited, and repeated to an often 
depressing extent. He wrote too much ; he overworked his 
vein, and fell at times into a curious self-parody, himself 
becoming his own first imitator. Moreover, the very per- 
fection of style which so endears him to his countrymen is 
in a sense a danger. One of the perils of Italian as a 
poetic language has often been a too facile music. I am 
sure that Dante was favored by finding Italian not wholly 
tamed; in the last struggle to subdue it he found oppor- 
tunity for triumphs of expression. But he did tame 
it, and his successors had little further chance for salutary 
wrestling with it. In Petrarch's hands it becomes at times 
annoyingly smooth and well-bred. 

The harm which Petrarch did to Italian lyric, by giving 
it something it could imitate, is sufficiently shown by the 
futility of the professed Petrarchists of a somewhat later 
time. The successors of Dante could not literally imitate 

' See, e. g., the sonnet Quando fra I'altre donne ad ora ad ora, or 
the ballata Volgendo gli oochi al mio novo colore. 
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him; what they could do was to follow him, as Fazio in 
part did, utilizing his methods for new ends, but not 
closely copying his thought or his phrasing. I grant that 
this process could not have been an easy one; Dante's 
lyrical style was at its best inimitable, and the fame of the 
lyrics was overshadowed by that of the Commedia, itself 
valued largely as a versified encyclopedia, rather than as 
the supreme poem it really was. Yet the enterprise, tho 
difficult, was not impossible, as Fazio's example suffices 
to show. But Petrarch could be literally copied, and the 
most obvious traits to copy were of course those which con- 
stituted the weakness, not the strength, of his manner. He 
too often wrote with his eye not on the object, but on some 
classical model ; he refined until vigor was lost ; he became 
thin, abstract, bloodless. Not in his work could be found 
the antidote for the faults of the Trecento, or the elixir 
which should release its best qualities for new and active 
development. 

It may seem to some that I have judged Petrarch 
harshly. To me, I admit, his manner is often repugnant ; 
even his best moments have not always the direct and 
weighty appeal of the highest poetry, and his ceaseless 
self-centered scrutiny of his moods becomes wearisome. 
Yet, leaving aside all questions of personal judgment, I 
maintain that his general influence on the development of 
lyric in his time, whatever extent we assign to it, was un- 
favorable; he tended to lead it away from the direct ob- 
servation of nature into the search for a stylistic perfec- 
tion based too largely on the desire for harmonious but 
impersonal and soulless beauty, and thus ultimately as- 
sisted in giving the older, more vital tradition its final 
blow. 
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VI 

The foregoing remarks, tho they by no means exhaust 
all that might be said of the course of lyric poetry in the 
Trecento, suffice, I think, to set forth the most striking de- 
velopments of the period, and the causes which produced 
them. The age that culminated in the stil nuovo was cen- 
tripetal ; everything contributed to that brief and perfect 
flowering on the banks of the Arno. Yet so consummate 
a thing could not long survive intact ; the genius of Dante 
parted with his school, and showed the new ways which 
lyric might follow. Here, however, the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the age began their work, scattering the move- 
ment which Dante had indicated, and which Fazio had 
done his best to promote. As a result, poets were driven 
to write largely to win favor, and, for that end, to use the 
ready devices of learned allusion, unlyrical subjects, and 
cruder technique. An understanding of the circumstances 
which led to this result will help to explain much that is 
at first sight repugnant in Trecento lyric and to make us 
esteem the more that realistic trend which contrived to 
offer so vigorous, tho so vain, a resistance to all distracting 
and annulling tendencies. 

Charles E. Whitmore. 



